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the Messroom table,1 was gradually being replaced by the ardent lad
who had grown up to hate Bonaparte and viewed his profession as
an opportunity for glory. The crimping house with its sordid tale of
mercenary cruelty had yielded to the flashing, devil-may-care recruit-
ing-sergeant, parading in his ribbons and finery before the gaping mili-
tiamen and extolling the glories of his corps.2 By the time Trafalgar
had cleared the seas for the free movement of British land forces a
new spirit of martial pride was running, again through the half-
brutalised ranks. The scarlet and gold regiments of England not
only looked smart: they felt smart. " If our commanders are well-
chosen," wrote Lord Paget "(and there are some very good ones),
the British Army is in a state that will astonish friend and foe."
Much of this improvement had been due to the administration
of the Duke of York,3 who since 1795 had reorganised Army training,
supervised the appointment of officers and established a Royal
Military Academy and a Staff College to promote uniformity of
method throughout the Service. Still more was due to bitter
experience. The British Army had been driven from the Continent
by a revolutionary technique of war. The mechanical models of drill
and discipline on which it had formed itself had largely failed in action.
It had to adapt itself to new methods or accept permanent exclusion
from Europe.
But the mainspring of all reform had been the corps d'elite of light
infantry which had been formed at Shorncliffe Camp under the first
soldier in the Army, Sir John Moore. Born in November, 1761, the
son of a Glasgow doctor, Moore had seen hard fighting in America,
Corsica, the West Indies, Ireland, Holland and Egypt, becoming a
brigadier at thirty-four, Major-General at thirty-six and Lieutenant-.
General at forty-three. Handsome and athletic, with broad shoulders
and generous, penetrating eyes, there was something in his glance
and bearing that warmed the coldest nature. He seemed made to
inspire confidence and courage, " Every one," wrote the Duke of
York's Military Secretary, " admires and loves him."
This great soldier was at once realist and idealist. So clear was
his perception of what was wrong and so passionate his resolve to
set it right that he sometimes expressed himself with a vehemence
that alarmed the .timorous. " My feelings were so strong and my
indignation such," he wrote on one occasion, "as at times to bring
tears to my eyes and for moments to stop my speech." When his
normal good humour and love of friendly banter were in abeyance,,
there was a touch of pedantry in his virtue, not uncharacteristic of
his uncompromising northern race. Towards corruption and
injustice he was merciless. " Soldiers are flogged; for drunkenness/'
he once observed, " I could not look them in the face if I was not to
1" We had a very gentee Mess and all got very drunk." . . . " Hard living at the Mess ; we
were literally drunk almost every day. . ." " Drunk upwards of fortyfl (bumpers) " and of course,
got a good deal inebriated." Dyott, I, n, 23.
*" The sergeant-major was quite a beau , . . He had a sling belt to bis sword like a field officer,
a tremendous green feather in bis cap, a flaring sash, his whistle and powder-flash displayed, an officer's
pelise over one shoulder and a double allowance of ribbands in his cap." Harris, 165-6.
3 Hester Stanhope, no ill judge of a man, pronounced him M the best friend a soldier ever had.**
Hester Stanhope, 82-3.